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For Friends’ Review. 
THE 8ST. LAWRENCE, 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


THE TOUR OF NO. I. 

During that pleasant season when the air 
is yet balmy with somewhat of the freshness 
of spring, and redolent of the odors of the 
early summer I embarked from 
Lewiston, at the mouth of the Niagara River, 
on One of those magnificent steamers which 
ply upon our Northern waters, to make the 
tour of the St. Lawrence, and catch a glimpse 
of the home life of our neighbors of the New 
Dominion. 

We called at the city of Toronto, then took 
our course again for the east, and, cutting 
Lake Vutario in two with our line of march, 
entered the St. Lawrence, wound our serpen- 
tine way amid the Thousand Islands, floated 
on the bosom of the tranquil lakes into which 
the river frequently expands,.darted down 
her foaming rapids, and swept with a feeling 
akin to awe beneath the mighty span of the| 
great Victoria Bridge at Montreal; awaken- | 
ing the echoes of the woodland shores, and | 


flowers, 
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, driving a crest of foam before us from Lewis- 
ton to Quebec. Calling here for a few days, 
[ again took the steamer and passed down 
the current of the mighty river, whose vast- 
ness and volume increased as the shores re- 
ceded farther and farther toward the horizon, 
till we entered the mouth of the Suguenay 7 
up which we sailed to Ha Ha Bay;—the 
isual limit of the tourist’s excursion —amid 
scenes of surpassit 
ing grandeur. 

It is my intention to give a sketch of the 
chief places of interest along this route, to 
touch upon the achievements of energy and 
the triumphs of art, and to paint the gran- 
deur and beauty of the scenery,—at least 
with integrity and truth,—and with whatever 
of graphic power my pencil may command. 
The tour of the St. Lawrence is perhaps un- 
rivalled in these several features among the 
many attractive excursions whic! 
offers to the lover of nature “ 
moods.” 


ig beauty and overpower- 


} 
i 


our country 
in her loftiest 


Jt is one of the largest of our American 
rivers. The volume of water it discharges is 
exceeded by none on our continent, save per- 
haps the Mississippi, and considered in its 
whole extent,—for it properly takes its rise 
within a few miles of the tributaries of the 
upper Mississippi,—it includes in its Jength- 
ened course all that rich girdle of mighty 
lakes which gem our northern frontier, and 
which are strung along its silver thread like 
goodly pearls u 


pon a filament of sparkling 
wire, and presents perhaps more impressive 
features, and more of that abounding variety 
which water scenery is capable of assuming, 
than any other river system on the face of 
the earth. 

At first a comparatively insignificant 
stream, under the local name of the St. Louis 
river, it comes creeping down from the some- 
what doubtful watershed between the At- 
lantic and the great Father of Waters, across 
which boats sometimes ply during the wet 


* Pronounced Sag-in-ny ; throwing the entire ao- 
cent on the first syllable. 
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season from one river system to the other ; 
then rapidly growing in size and interest it 
plunges down a precipice in a cataract of 
wonderful grandeur, and flowing on through 
a region but little known, it suddenly expands 
in the ocean like basin of Lake Superior. 
Here its restless waters heave and swell 
threugh its unhounded vastness, its illimitable 
extent, with that ceaseless agitation which 
establishes its kindred with the wide, wide 
a. Then contracting its capacious bed, it 
discharges it surplus waters through a narrow 
outlet, and soon expande again into that mag- 
nificent system of inland lakes, whose fantas- 
tic outline gives such strange convolutions to 
the borders of our Peninsular State, and tor- 
tures the land into that singular network of 
island and doubtful mainland, of isthmus 
and peninsula, which is found on this portion 
of the Canadian frontier. 

Again, and yet again, contracting and ex- 
panding, at last it opens out in that lovely 
body of water on whose shores the Forest 
City sits enthroned within her shady bower, 
wielding the sceptre of commerce, and crowned 
with a diadem of beauty. Once its 
channel narrows, and now the river, fired 
with the majesty of its career thus far, in a 
moment of impassioned triumph takes on its 
crown of glory, asserts its title of the “ Sover- 
eion of the World of F loods,” le aps down its 
rocky barrier with a shout of exultation, and 
flings aloft a mist-cloud to be stamped with 
heaven's bow. But its troubled waters again 
find rest. On the broad bosom of Ontario it 
sleeps again in peace, and then pursues its 
way on, on, till its copious floods are lost, and 


S¢ 


more 


insensib ly swallowed up in the wide expanse 


of Ocean. 

What other river can compare with this? 
Well might the poet of the Seasons, when con- | 
trasting the boasted rivers of his native Eng- 
land with those of the new world, exclaim: 

“To their dread expanse, 
Continuous depth, and wondrous length of course, 
Our floods are rills ! 

My remarks upon the Falls of Niagara 
have already been laid before the readers of 
the Re [ propose to take up the thread 
of discourse where it then was dropped, and 
endeavor, in the humble capacity of a guide 
to the fireside traveler, to conduct him through 
other scenes of interest on the borders of this 
noble river. Though no other point will pre- 
sent us with such a marvellous concentration 
of wonders, yet we shall find “ample room 
and verge enough” for admiration and en- 
joyment. The cities with which its shores | 
are germmed, rank among the finest of the 
western world both in extent and splendor, 
and the Spirit of Beauty has flung her mantle 
over its verdant shores and its island-studded 
channel. 


1ew. 
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Dieeaite,. on the northern shore of Lake 
Ontario, was at one time the capital of Upper 
Canada. It was late in the evening when we 
landed, and on walking out next morning, I 
was rather surprised to find myself in the 
midst of a great city. Some of its streets are 
splendid thoroughfares, where the throng of 
business and pleasure bespeaks a population 
of great energy and activity. Among its 
pat lic buildings it boasts a ‘University, a 

Gothic structure, which ranks among the 
finest buildings of the New Dominion. Here 
all the facilities for a first-class college course 
are to be found in the utmost perfection of 
modern improvement. ‘Trinity College, also 
in the Gothie style, and possessing similar 
advantages, claims a place among the most 
efficient agencies in diffusing education, and 
what is bette r, she “ has her claims allowed.” 

In a pleasant suburb of the city, where the 
cleanliness and order of the town overlap and 
soften down the rustic features of the country, 
thus mingling the artificial of the 
one with the ruder and more expansive char- 
acter of the other, stands the Insane Asylum, 
in the midst of a spacious enclosure orna- 
mented with whatever can add elegance and 
comfort toa public pleasure ground. It is 
abundantly furnished with every convenience 
that can be devised for the comfort, and eve ry 
means that have been found effectual for the 
recovery of its unfortunate inmates. It is 
melancholy to these poor creatures, de- 
prived of reason,—“ Heaven’s best gift to 
man,’ —sitting in calm dejection, despairing 
and forlorn ; or, restless and excited, loudly 
talking in incoherent sentences, and ringing 
out that wild unearthly laugh, which tells 
that it comes from the disordered 1 workings of 
a mind diseased. 

Ozgood Hall, on Queen street, is a building 
of very im posing appearance. Its style of 
architecture is composite; not in the techni- 

cal, but the popular meaning of the term; 
that is, it follows no precise order, but is built 
according to the particular, and somewhat 
arbitrary ideas of the artist. Its highly or 
namented rooms and _ tessellated floors ar 
among the finest of their order, while the 
long arched corridors and magnificent central 
hall re-echo the sound of the voice or the 
footstep, till it is transformed into prolonged 
inusical notes. 

A daily line of steamers, plying between 
Hamilton at the head of the Lake and the 
city of Montreal, touches at this port. Leav- 
ing Toronto about two in the afternoon, the 
evening of that day and the succeeding night, 
are spent upon the Lake, and early in the 
morning we enter the St. Lawrence at Kings- 
ton, and land at Montreal in the evening; 


elegance 


see 


‘thus giving the passengers the entire scenery 
‘of that majestic river by daylight. 


The 
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boats can only run, of course, during the sum- 
mer months, as these northern waters are ice- 
hound for several months of the year. 


(To be continued.) 


_— <1 - 
THE ATONEMENT, 


ROBERT 


ON 
BY CHARLETON. 


Concluded from page 453.) 


Tt is when we are brought, under the con- 
straining power of this love, so to realize it 
for een as to be able to say, “ 
me and gave himself for me,” that we shall 
be made ace to * eount all things but 
loss” for his sake, and brought to feel the 
sacred obligation resting on us to “live not 
unto ourselyes, but to Him who died for us 
and rose again.” Thus the of Christ 
is found to supply the strongest motive toa 
life of practical holiness,—of grateful and 
loving self-sacrifice to Him whose pardoning 
mercy has been so graciously manifested to 
our . 


who loved 


( Mr S838 


souls. 


On this subject I may venture to appeal to 
experience, in the persuasion that not a few 
who may read these lines will be able to fur- 
nish illustrations substantially similar to the 
one lam about to give. A few years ago 
there lived in this city (Bristol) a young man 
named a mason’s labore -r or 
apprentice. Until his twentieth year he ap- 
pears to have led a careless life, evincing 
little or no concern for his eternal interests. 
About this time he was present, on some oc- 
casion, in a chapel in a neighboring village, 
and whilst listening to the well-known ayaa 

** There is a fountain filled with blood,’”’ &e., 


Thomas Smit h, 


he was favored with a ve ry sonal: visita- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. Being brought into 
contrition and self-abasement before the Lord, 
under the sense of his deep sinfulness, he was 
enabled also to look in simple faith to the 
great Atoning Sacrifice, and to accept the 
truth set forth in the words :— 
‘* The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day, 
And there may I, though vile as he, 

Wash all my sins away.”’ 

And he “ was not disobedient to the heav- 
enly vision,” for from that day he became an 
altered man. All his plans and purposes in 
life underwent a radical change, and it henee- 
forth became his leading object to be instru- 
mental in bringing others to the knowledg 
of that Saviour and 
revealed to his own 

the remaining four 
earthly course marked by 
much consistency of Christian characte r, but 
his unceasing labors for the good of others 
were signally blessed to many of his own 
class. After an illness during which he en- 
joyed much peace in his Saviour, he died at 
the early age of twenty-four. 


whose grace love had 
marvellously 
Not only 


ye ars of his short 


b en 80 


soul, were 


ithe attendance of laboring 


His funeral ' 
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was a touching scene. It was fixed for seven 
o’clock in the evening, in order to admit of 
men after their 
Hundreds of them were pres- 
and seldom, perhaps, has such an occa- 


hours of work. 
ent: 


sion been marked by more deep and genuine 


sorrow, or by greater solemnity of religious 


| feeling, than was shown at the lowly grave of 


this poor laboring youth ;—who having come 
for hims elf to the Fountain set open for sin 
and uncleanness, had been able practically 
and availingly to testify to others that— 


se 


Sinners plunged beneath that flood, 

Los se all their guilty stains.”’ 

My reason for giving this narrative is not 
that Thomas Smith’s conversion 
den one: for if the great change be only 
real, it matters little whether it may have 
taken place suddenly gradually. But I 
have given these details because of the clear- 
ness with which the great — of our Lord’s 
atoning death was Thomas Smith 
from the first :—and not only was it seen, but, 
by the direct agency of the Holy Spirit, 
brought home with saving power to his con- 
science and his heart. 

Sut the case of Thomas Smith does not 
differ, in its essential features, from that of a 
multitude of others witne seed in connection 
with Christian labors among the poor and ig- 
norant classes of our fellow countrymen. All 
experience shows that, in imparting Christian 
instruction to these classes, no motives are so 
powerful as those which are derived from the 
7 Christ. Often, when telling the 
story of Ree deeming Love, has a pree ious sol- 
emnity been felt to oversp read a company 
little accustomed to suck feelings: and the 
tear of penitence has been seen in eyes unused 
to weep. The measure in which the Divine 
blessing is granted to such efforts seems, in- 
deed, very much to depend on the stead fast- 
ness with which, in depende nce on the gra- 
cious help of the Holy Spirit, the resolution 
of the Apostle i is kept in view: “I ddeeined 
not to know anything among you save 
Christ and Him crucified.” 

Other illustrations of this truth might be 
given from the experi of al 
| will refer only to one such il] 
a class widely different 
furnished 


was a sud- 
l 


or 


seen by 


( 'TO8s 


Jesus 


nce but 
ustration from 
from that which has 
Our own 


Cases 


i ] classes: 


ac 
the preceding sketch. 

Society sup] lies ve ry tive 
Friends in advanced life, whose course has 
been morally irreproachable, and marked by 
much that is upright and estimable; but with 
whom year has passed away alter year, with- 
out any clear pere eption of what the Gospel 
is, Or any conscious enjoyme nt of its peculiar 
To them the truth has come, late 
in life, with much of the freshness of a new 
discovery ; Christ has become precious to 
their souls ; and the sweet enjoyment of par- 


instruc ol 


blessings. 
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pe ar - peace Retenich hie atoning blood has | 
not only brightened their evening, but caused | 
them to bring forth fruit in old age. 

Let it not be supposed that because I have | 
thus dwelt on the importance of our holding, | 
in all its scriptural fulness, the doctrine of 
Salvation through the blood of Christ, I am | 
therefore unmindful of the need of “ repent- | 
ance towards God,” or indifferent to any of | 
the truths of the Gospel, whether they be| 
among those which we profess in common | 
with our fellow Christians of other denomi- | 
nations, or those which are more distinctively 
held by our own Religious Society. In this | 
remark I have e espec ial reference to that high | 
privilege of the Christian believer,—the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit in the heart,— | 
not only for the purpose of carrying forward | 
the great work of his sanctification, but also 
to furnish him with all needful guidance in 
the daily duties of life. The connection be- 
tween this doctrine and that which forms the| 
subject of the present paper, is pointed out 
by the writer of a valuable article in the last 
number of the Friends’ Examiner, who re- 
marks, “ Without faith in the atoning blood 
of Christ, we cannot know what it is to have 
Him dwell. in our hearts. It is only those} 
who believe in the Lord Jesus, who can share | 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost, &c. ‘ But 
this spake He of the Spirit, which they that 
believe on Him should receive.’” (p. 505.) 

And here I would advert again to an as-|} 
pect of the subject before us, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, but the impor- 
tance of which seems to demand for it a fuller 
notice. I allude to the fact, that, 


in harmony 
with the plain declarations of Scripture con- 


cerning the design of our Lord’s atoning 
death, the practical ¢ fect of a heartfelt recep- 
tion of this vital truth has ever been to lead | 
to holiness of heart and life. If, through the 
enlightening power of the Holy Spirit, our 
minds are brought to a believing contem- 
plation of the infinite love of the Father in 
sending his Son “to be the propitiation for 
our sins,” and of the infinite love of the Son 
in laying down his life as a ransom for us 
such a contemplation cannot be barren in| 
practical results. Yielding our hearts toa 
grateful sense of “ mercies of God,” we shall 

be impelled, in the energy of a new spiritual 
life, to “ present our bodies a living sacrifice, 

holy and acceptable to God, which is our rea- 
sonable service.” 

The salvation offered to us in the Gospel 
includes deliverance not only from the guilt 
and pens alty of sin, but also from the bond: age 
of sin, and from its defiling power: so that 
“being made free from sin, and become ser- 
vants to God,” 


holiness, and the end everlasting life.” (Rom. 
vi. 22.) 


| works.” 


| truth of the Gospel.” 


|here in contradistinction from 


| Even those addressed by Peter 


‘earlier stages of the Christian life. 


| cles 
'no higher attainment in the Christian life 
we may “have our fruit unto | 
| light ;’ 
Let it ever be borne in mind that if! 
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our faith be sincere, it will work by love to 
the purifying of the heart; and that we can 
| have no se riptural ground for believing our- 
selves to be savingly interested in the Lord’s 
forgiving mercy, unless we are seeking, in 
humble depe »ndence on his grace, to bing 
forth fruit to his praise. Whilst accepting 
the precious truth that Christ “ gave himself 
for us,” let us never forget that his gracious 
purpose in doing so was, “that He might re- 
deem us from all iniquity and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people zealous of good 
(Titus ii. 14.) If He “bare our 
sins in his own body on the tree,” it was 
“that we, being dead unto sin, should live 
unto righteousness.” (1 Pet. ii. 24.) 

The forgiveness of sin through faith in the 
atoning blood of Christ is correctly described, 
in the article in the Friends’ Examiner al 
ready referred to, as “a precious foundation 
As such it is adapted 
to the earliest stages of the Christian life. 
“T write unto yon, little ¢ ‘hildren (aterm used 
‘young men’ 
and ‘ fathers,’) because your sins are forgiven 
you for his name’s sake.” (1 John ii. 12). 
| as “‘ new-born 
babes,” are described as having “ tasted that 
the Lord is gracious.” (1 Peter ii, 23). And 
it is a precious peculiarity of the Gospel of 
Christ, that this experience of the graciousness 
of God in the forgiveness of sin, is thus placed 
at the very threshold of the ( Jhristian life, 
and spoken of as a blessing attainable by 
“little children” and “ new-born babes.” 

But it is not an elementary truth, in the 
sense oi bei IDE é ads apted only or chiefly to the 
For as 
the believer advances in his heavenward 
course, and is favored with clearer views of 
the Divine character and holiness, he sees 
also with corresponding clearness the depth 
of his own vileness and unworthiness; and is 


|thus brought into a condition of mind like 


that of the patriarch Job, when he exclaimed, 


'“ I have heard of thee by the hearing of the 


ur, but now mine eye seeth thee ; wherefore I 


,| abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 


In the presence of such feelings, speculative 
difficulties vanish, and the soul rests, with 
adoring gratitude, on that wondrous provision 
of redeeming love and mercy, whereby it is 
declared that “God may be just, and the jus- 
tifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” Thus it 
is seen in the experience of the humble Chris- 
tian, that the successive stages of his growth 
in grace are marked by an ever deepening 
sense of the preciousness ‘of that blood whic h 
nseth from all sin. Wecan conceive of 
than to “walk in the light as God is in the 
but to whatever extent, through Di- 
vine grace, this may be realized in our ex- 





perience, we shall find, to the last stage of our 
earthly pilgrimage, that it is “the blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son” that “ cleanseth us from 
all sin.” (1 John i. 7). And in that heavenly 
world where it will be given us to “see Him 
as He is,” we shall have a truer conception 
than, with our limited faculties, is now possi- 
ble, of the “price” paid for our redemption. 
A “new song” will then be put into our 
mouths; and, falling down before “ the Lamb 
that was slain” and has “redeemed us to 
God by his blood,” it- will be our glorious 
privilege to unite with the countless multi- 
tude before the throne in “ saying with a loud 
voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” 
(Rev. v. 9, 12).—Friends’ Quarterly Ex- 
amier. 

THE BETTER 


BY J. G. 


LAND. 
Wwartier. (1847.) 
our heavens are the 
modifications of our constitution,” said Charles 
Lamb, in his reply to Southey’s attack upon 
him in the “ Quarterly Review.” 

He who is infinite in love as well as wis- 
dom has revealed to us the fact of a future 
life, and the fearfully important relation in 
which the present stands to it. The actnal 
nature and conditions of that life He has 
hidden from us—no chart of the ocean of 
Eternity is given us—no celestial guide-book 
or geography defines, localizes, and prepares 
us for, the wonders of the spiritual world. 
Hence field tor 
speculations, which, so long as they do not 
positively contradict the revelation of the 
Scriptures, cannot be disproved, 

We naturally enough. transfer to our idea 
of Heaven, whatever we love and reverence 
on earth. Thither the Catholic carries in his 
fancy the imposing rites and time-honored 


“The shapings of 


imagination has a wide its 


solemnities of his worship. There the Method-{ 


ist sees his love-feasts and camp meetings, in 
the groves and by the still waters and green 
pastures of the Blessed Abodes. The Quaker, 
in the stillness of his self-communing, re- 
members that there was “silence in Heaven.” 
The Churchman, listening to the solemn 
chant of vocal music, or the deep tones of the 
organ, thinks of the song of the Elders, and 
the golden harps of the New Jerusalem. 

The heaven of the Northern ot 
Europe was a gross and sensual reflection of 
the earthly life of a barbarous and brutal 
people. 

The Indians of North America had a vague 
notion of a Sunset Land—a beautiful Para- 
dise far in the West—mountains and forests 
filled with deer and buffalo—lakes and streams 
swarming with fishes—the happy hunting 
ground of Souls, 


nations 
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| voted missionary among the Western Indians, 


In a late letter from a de-! 


501 


(Paul Blohm, a converted Jew,) we have 
noticed a beautiful illustration of this belief. 
Near the Omahaw mission-house, on a high 
bluff, was a solitary Indian grave. “One 
evening,” says the Missionary, “ having come 
home with some cattle, which I had been 
seeking, I heard some one wailing, and, look- 
ing in the direction from whence it proceeded, 
I found it to be from the grave near our 
house. Ina moment after, the mourner got 
up from a kneeling or lying posture, and, 
turning to the setting sun, he stretched forth 
his arms in prayer and supplication, with an 
intensity and earnestness as though he would 
detain the splendid luminary from running 
With his body leaning forwara, 
and his arms stretched towards the sun, he 
presented a most striking figure of sorrow 
and petition. It was solemnly awful. He 
seemed to me to be one of the ancients, come 
forth to teach me how to pray.” 

A venerable and worthy New England 
clergyman, on his death-bed, just before the 
close of his life, declared that he was only 
conscious of an awfully solemn and intense 
curiosity to know the great secret of Death 
and Eternity. 

The excellent Dr. Nelson,* of Missouri, 
was one who, while on earth, seemed to live 
another and higher life, in contemplation of 
Infinite Purity and Happiness. A friend of 
ours once related an incident concerning him, 
which made a deep impression upon our 
mind, They had been travelling through a 
summer’s forenoon in the prairie, and had 
lain down to rest beneath a solitary tree. The 
Doctor lay for a long time, silently looking 
upward, through the openings of the boughs, 
into the still heavens, when he repeated the 
tollowing lines, in a low tone, as if commun- 
ing with himself, in view of the wonders he 
described : 


his course. 


‘*Oh, the joys that are there, mortal eye hath not 

seen ! 

Oh! the songs they sing there, with hosannas be- 
tween ! 

Oh, the thrice blessed song of the 


Moses ! 


Oh, brightness on brightness ! 
closes ! 

Oh, white wings of angels! 
10oses ! 

Oh, white tents of Peace, where the rapt soul re- 
poses | 


Oh, the waters so still, and the pastures so green 


Lamb and of 


the pearl gate un- 


Oh, fields white with 


7? 


The brief hints afforded us by the sacred 
W ritings concerning the Better Land, are in- 
spiring and beautiful. Eye hath not 
nor the ear heard, neither hath it entered into 


seen, 


* David Nelson, author of that invaluable work 
‘‘The cause and cure of Infidelity,’’ a book which 
every sceptic ought to read, and which every be- 
liever might do well to acquaint himself with, and 
to give or loan it.— Ep. 
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the heart of man to conceive of the good in| is still pen ding, with a fair prospect of pas- 


store for the righteous. Heaven is described | 
as a quiet habitation—a rest remaining for 
the people of God. 
away from all eyes; there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain. To how many death- 
beds have these words spoke n peace ! é How} 
many failing hearts have gathered strength | 
from them to pass through the dark valley of 
shadows. 


Yet we should not forget that “the king- | 


dom of Heaven is within;” that 
state and affections of the soul; 

of a good conscience ; 
with God; a condition of Time as well as of 
Eternity. What is really momentous and 
all. ane with us is the Present, by which 
the Future is shaped and colored. 
change of locality cannot alter the actual and 
intrinsic qualities of the soul. Guilt and Ke- 
morse would make the golden streets of Para- 
dise intolerable as the 
infernal abodes 
would transform hell itself into Heaven. 


is the 


it 


the sense of harmony 


- -~<er- 
For Friends’ 
FRIENDS 


Review. 
AND THE INDIANS. 
During the past week, the public prints 
have reported with various degrees of cor- 
rectness the interviews of two 
from this city with the authorities at Wash- 
ington, in relation to the treatment of the 
{ndian tribes. That the readers of the Re- 
may not misunderstand them, 
define the two missions :— 
1st. Three members of the 
Sufferings of 


Pew 


Meeting for 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


sonia with the President in answer to his | ‘ 


request for nominations of Friends whom 
prt could endorse for appointment as Indian 
Learning that services had 
han heretofore required from such agents, 
which could not be performed by Friends 
consistently with our cherished principles, 
they acquainted the President with the fact, 
and he promptly en: caged to remove every 
such obstacle from their path. 

Steps are therefore being taken to secure 
the united action of Friends throughout the 
country, and the careful examination of every 
offer of service, 


veuts. some 


that such of our members as 
are qualified for this important work may be 
noming ated to W as shington. 

2d. A delegation representing the Chris- 
tiuu seunument vf our community, and com- 
posed in part of members of our Society, 
t nde avored fo secure the passage by (¢ Congress 
of such legislation as would enable the con- 
tracts made by the Indian Peace Commission 
of last year, with the Sioux and other tribes, 
to be f faithfully carried out. ‘Lhis legislation 


Tears shall be wiped | 


the answer | 


‘A mere | 


burning marl of the | 
, While Purity and Innocence | 


del gations | 


L thus | 


sage before Congress — J. B: G. 
"Philad Iphia, 3d mo, 29, 1869. 
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| 
| 
| THE FRIENDS’ FOUNDATION PRINCIPLE. 
| (Concluded from page 494.) 
| I do not see that the force of Daniel 
| Wheeler's argument is weakened by the Ob- 
jector’s intimating that these Is landers could 
| answer for no one but themselves. For their 
| replies proved that they were graciously visit- 
ed, which, taken in connection with that 
| which we all admit, the impartiality of God, 
shows that other people were visite d also, had 
|a day of visitation. ‘Therefore the replies o f 
ithe Islanders, taken in connection with the 
| known impartiality of God, do prove the fact 
| alleged. 

That this holy Light which shows the dif- 
ference between good and evil, in the heart 
of man, was not borne witness to by Paul 
only, easily shown. This which strives 


1s 


with man in order to save him, is truly gospel, 


for what saves a man from sinning, from doing 
wrong, must be essentially gospel; yea, spirit- 
ually Jesus. “His name shall “be called 
Jesus, for he shall save his people from their 
sins.” This is a gospel aceording to Micah 
as well as according to Paul. In proof where- 
of the following considerations are offered :— 

The extract from The Memoirs of Daniel 
Wheeler is given rather more at length in 
| Barclay Vindicated, including these words, 
pamely :— 

“1 reminded them of the Apostle’s declara- 
tion to the Romans,— That which may be 
known of God is manifest in them ;’ and— 
‘He hath showed thee, O man, what is good.’ 
| This I told them was that gospel which was 
preached to every creature which is undcr 
heaven,—-to every son and daughter of 
Adam.’ ” 

The Scriptures here quoted by Daniel 
| Wheeler cannot be removed out of the field 
|of argument by the remark on p. 10 of “ The 

Oppugners, &c.,” where the author says, “If 
in human documents under whatever name, 
there should be found statements... at 
| variance with truth,—then those statements 

are not given by inspiration, and there- 
fore ARE NOT SCRIPTURE.” Mark the doubt 
|thrown by this writer on the authenticity of 
Scripture. lt may therefore be noted that 
the care taken of the Hebrew Scriptures by 
the Jews, is proof sufficient that the words 
quoted from Micah vi, 8, are genuine ; and as 
to the quotation from Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, what J. G. Bevan says of the New 
Testament in general, will fairly apply ; 
“There is no book in the world of equal age, 
of which the authenticity is established upon 
firmer ground than the New Testament; so 
that if a sceptic, unable to withstand the ar- 














guments which it affords in favor of Chris-| 


tianity, be disposed to reject it, he must be 
driven to the absurdity of rejecting all the 
historians of the same age; a piece e of folly 
which would disgrace a se esl boy.’ 

The credibility of the New Testament his- 
tory being thus established, I refer this an- 
onymous writer to Acts xix. 11, 12, “ And 
God wrought special miracles by the hands 
of Paul: so that from his body were brought 
unto the sick, handkerchiefs or aprons, and 
the diseases departed from them, and the evil 
spirits went out of them.” As working such 
miracles showed both power and go ness, the 
argument of J. G. Bevan concerning the 
miracles of Christ is applicable here, namely, 
“ Unprejudiced observers naturally and just- 
ly concluded that they were Divine; and 
consequently yielded up their minds to the 
belief that his doctrine should be received.” 

If it be objected that Micah vi. 5, “ He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good,” should 
be limited to the Jewish people, and that 
they had the Jaw outwardly,—it may be 
asked, Were there no deaf mutes in those 
days, or other persons whom the outward 
law could not reach? It is scarcely supposa- 
ble that any would say, God did manifest 
himself inwardly to the Hebrew race, but not at 
all to the Gentiles. For what shall we do 
with that patient man Job, whose name was 
meptioned so approvingly in these words :— 
“Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and 
Job were in it” [the land,] “they should de- 
liver but their own souls by their righteous- 
ness, saith the Lord God.” (Ezek. xiv. 14.) 
Availing myself of a Friend’ suggestion, I re- 
mark that those who would exclude the de- 
scendants of Ham and Japheth from the anti- 
typical Ark of the gospel, have no scriptural 
warrant for so doing. As their covenant 
makes room ia the Ark of safety for Shem 
and his posterity, but not for his brothers or 
any belonging to them; not only righteous 
Job,* but Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, 
Naaman the Syrian, the widow of Sarepta, to 
whom Elijah was sent, and many others of 
whom Scripture speaks approvingly, are left 
to perish in the deluge of woe! 

“ Hast thou considered my servant Job?” was 
the language of an unerring Judge. Seeing, 
therefore, that even in the days of the old 
covenant there were Gentiles on whom God 
could look with complacency ; we need not 
limit to the Jews the spirit of the declaration 
concerning good being shown to man.t 

* What warrant is there for this exclusion of Job 
from the family of Shem ?—[E1. Review 

t Barclay notices that the prophet Micah doth not 
say God requires, till he hath first assured that he hath 
showed uuto them. Now because this is showed 
unto all men, and manifest in them, therefore, saith 
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the Apostle, is the wrath of God revealed against ! 
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The anonymous Objector refers to “ athe- 
istic China and pantheistic Hindostan,”* in 
his attempt to overthrow the leading princi- 
ple of Truth as professed by Friends ; where- 
as neither a judge in the one country, nor a 
mandarin in the other, would hold a mur- 
derer guiltless because of his believing too 
much or too little. This goes far towards 
proving the universal sense that all men have, 
that it is the Law in the heart that renders 
men amenable to law. Is riot this a reasona- 
ble inference ? 

So far from objecting to right reason, the 
advocate for the doctrine of Universal and 
Saving Light hails it as a most welcome aux- 
iliary. He says with Young, in his “ Night 
Thoughts :’— 

’Tis reason our great Master holds so dear, 

*Tis reason’s injured rights his wrath resents, 

’Tis reason’s voice obeyed his glories crown.”’ 

Without making reason the first mover in 
things spiritual (“for no man cometh to Jesus, 
except the Father draw him,” John vi. 41 ;) 
there is a sense in which reason may be com- 
pared to a kind friend who conducts us to a 
guide, saying, Follow him, he knows the way. 
Reason delivers us to inspiration, because 
reason herself cannot direct in supernatural 
matters; for instance, how to preach to the 
states of those who hear. Was it from logi- 
cal deduction that David Sands could not 
feel satisfied to pass through a strange village 
on a stormy night, without holding a meeting 
there? In that company he said that he felt 
bound to state his impres ion respecting a 
temptation to commit ile ‘ide, though he 
knew not to whom the warning belonged. 
“Soon after this the meeting broke up, when 
a man of respectable appearance, under great 
distress of mind, approached him, saying, 
‘Your message is to me; it is true that I 
have now the instruments of death in my 
pocket.’” 

The controversy between the Oppugners of 
Barelay and his De fenders, is, if i mistake 
not, not so much respecting his method of 
handling a particular text, as concerning the 
great principle itself; the truth stated by 
George Fox in 1648 (the very year in which 


them that hold the truth in shieousness : ** that is, 
the measure of truth, the light, the seed, the grace 
in them: for that they hide the ta iat earti : 
that is, in the earthly and unrighteous part in 
their hearts, and suffer it not to bring forth fruit, 
but to be choked with the sensuai cares of this 


life, the fear of reproach, and the deceitful- 
ness of riches. But the Apostle Paul opens 
and illustrates this matter yet more, Rom. x. 
where he declares, (hat the word which he prea hed 
(now the word which he preached, and the gospel 


which he preached, and whereof be was a minister, 


is one and the same) is no’ far off, but nigh in the 
heart and in the mouth, &c.”’ [3 » A} |. Prop. v v.and 
vi.) 


* Oppugners, Xc., p. 9. 
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Barclay was b orn,) in these edie :—“T saw 
that Christ died for all men, and was @ pro- 
pitiation for all; and enlightened all men and 
women with his Divine and saving Light; 
and that none could be a true believer, but 
who believed in it.’ This a true Friend ac- 
cepts, not because George Fox believed it, 
but because it is the Truth. 

When Robert Moffat asserts that the un- 
tutored African has no “ innate ideas” to 
show him divine things, I do not regard such 
an «assertion as altogether op posed to the 
leading principle of Friends: for they speak 
not of innate ideas, but of Christ as the True 
Light that enlighteneth every man. I am, 
however, free to confess my fears that Robert 
M iffat’s creed sometimes stood in his way. 
{ think his heart was better than his head 
when he wrote as follows:—‘ Africa had once 
her churches, &c., and her noble army of 
martyrs, but now the funeral pall hangs over 
her wide-spread domains, while her millions 
ex eposed to tenfold horrors, descend like a 

t funereal mass to theregions of woe.” Was 
“9 not here looking through John Calvin’s 
spect aclcs? Was it likely that he could see 
the extent of God’s mercy through so obscure 
a medium? Are not the tender mercies of 
God over a// his works? Is not the soul of 
an African his work, as well as the body? 

May we not infer from some facts recorded 
by Robert Moffat, the existence of a Divine 
teaching which it does not appear that he would 

rant? Ina note on his fourteenth chapter 
he speaks of chieftains who “ though stran- 
gers to the inward teachings of the Spirit of 
God, have made sacrifices to promote peace 
around them, and shown mercy to those by 
whom they were formerly p Jlundered.” 

The forgiveness of injuries is too good : 
fruit to grow in nature’s garden; therefore it 
is Hivine. “ Even a child is known by his 
doings.” Any act of pure forgiveness, were 
it only from a heathen child to his little 
brother, is too good to be attributed to that 
child as a descendant of fallen Adam; 
entered his mind through Him who never 
fell,—Christ—the second Adam. 

As to Missionary effort,—a subject inter- 
woven, some may say, with the foregoing con- 
siderations, allow me to ask :—Can Friends 
at all abandon their ancient ground without 
siecle their trust? That ground being 
this ; jirst, to distinguish clearly between the 
york of the schoolmaster and that of the 
preacher: the one may be remunerated, the 
other cannot be made matter of bargain and 
sale. Intellectual efforts very properly may. 
A schoolmaster may take pleasure in a be- 
nevolent view of his calling; so may a farmer 
ora clothier respectively of theirs. Feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, and in- 
structing the illiterate, are all good works; 


‘but the hehes ‘init of pres nine the gospel 
of Christ is so immediately under Divine di- 
rection, that, according to the Friends’ view, 
(which is the correct one,) the call must 
originate in the individual’s own heart, be 
tested by those who are spiritual, and limited 
to the service required. Such preachers, if 
|watchful and humble, may well claim the 
sympathy of their brethren. 

There is no restriction here—all may 
prophesy who are divinely called ; whether it 
be Paul the tentmaker, Luke the beloved 
physician, Peter the fisherman, Philip’s four 
daughters, or Candace, queen of the Ethio- 
pians—so long as they minister the Spirit, all 
is well. Pray ye, therefore, ye exercised 
ones ; pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that 


he would send forth such laborers into his 
harvest. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 3, 1869. 

SympatHy.—George Dillwyn, in a private 
conversation, uttered the sentiment that the 
salvation of the world was one great act of 
sympathy. Infinitely as this reach of Divine 
compassion transcends the measure of human 
capability, let it be borne in mind that Christ 
is our Exemplar, and that if he so loved us, 
so ought we also to love one another. The 
gentle Apostle, loving and beloved, who par- 
ticipated Jargely in the mind of Christ, ex- 
presses this idea strongly: “ because He laid 
down His life for us, we ought also to lay 
down our lives for the brethren.” And this 
is in, degree exemplified when, in His pure 
love, His disciples take their lives in their 
hands, and, for the work of the gospel, en- 
counter perils by land and by sea, and some- 
times even those which yet more closely test 
their faith, love and allegiance. 

Sympathy, in the best sense of the word, 
grows out of that love which is a synopsis of 
practical Christianity. “If we love one 
another,” said John, “God dwelleth in us, 
and His love is perfected in us ; hereby know 
we that we dwell in Him and He in us,” 
Does it not follow that those in whom 
this love, so heavenly in origin, abides, find 
in each other’s hearts an answering chord? 
The same apostle makes it the test of having 
‘passed from death unto life,’ of being 
‘born of God” and of “ knowing God.” The 


;| human heart of Deity incarnate was “touched 
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with a feeling of all our infirmities,” and 
hence we derive sympathy as a gift from 
Him. “If we love one another, God dwell- 
eth in us, and His love is perfected in us: 
hereby we know that we dwell in Him and 
He in us, because He hath given us of His 
Spirit.” (1 John iv. 12 -13.) 

As the Church is His body, He infuses 
sympathy in its members, and this leads to 
harmony, unity, peace, and a common object 
and interest in Him. The universal preva- 
lence of sympathy among the members of a 
Christian organization, would be like the cir- 
culation of the vital fluid in a human body. 
The hearts of the fathers and of the children, 
of the veterans and of the youth, of the pros- 
perous and of the unfortunate, would be 
turned to each other, and none would sit in 
solitary obscurity, sadly eying their careless 
brethren and saliloquizing: “We have mourned 
unto you and ye have not lamented.” To 
keep our hearts attuned to sympathy—to re- 
joice with those who do rejoice and to weep 
with those who weep,—is amiable, is wise, is 
Christian. 

In Stephen Grellet and in William Forster 
was daily seen a depth of genuine sympathy 
rarely surpassed, rarely perhaps paralleled : 
an actual participation in the interests of 
others. William Forster was continually 
weighted and bowed down with a sense of the 
suffering of those with whom his large heart 
was brought into sympathy. In beholding it 
he suffered intensely, yet he did not shun the 
sight. When the dense population of Ireland 
were starving, he went among them with a 
bleeding heart. He suffered with them, pang 
for pang, and found relief only in administer- 
ing succor. He sorrowed for the oppressions 
of the sons of Africa,—he laid their case 
before the Omnipotent and All-merciful One. 
and pleading in their behalf among kings 
and rulers, he traversed land and ocean for 
their sake, and laid down the sympathetic 
burden and his life together. 

These remarks are designed to be merely 
suggestive. No person should be gllowed 
truthfully to say: “ No man careth for my 
soul.” No member of any congregation 
should be permitted to feel himself shut out 
from sympathy, or from personal evidences 


thereof. None should have occasion to com- 
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plain of the want of pastoral care. The ab- 
solute duty of Christian socialness is too fre- 
quently overlooked. It is not always possible 
for those whose province it is to preach the 
word, to visit each individual of the flock, 
although such a mingling with their fellow 
worshippers is desirable, and would often pro- 
mote the work of the gospel. But every in- 
dividual in a congregation should be visited 
and cherished, and made to feel that his or 
her interests ure sympathized with by those 
who statedly gather in the same place for the 
worship of a common Father. This isa duty 
which in every meeting rests somewhere. The 
ministers, elders, overseers and other members, 
share it among them, and, if it be neglected, 
they share among them the responsibility,— 
shall it not be said, the sin? These unofficial 
visits should be made in that love of the 
Saviour which includes love to the brethren. 
They should be characterized by that watch- 
fulness of spirit, in which some opening for 
promoting one another’s highest good might 
be likely to result. This would exclude tat- 
tling, talebearing, detraction and evil surmises. 
By such visits the joys or the griefs which 
ought to claim the sympathy of the body 
would become known. In many a perplexity, 
friendly and beneficial counsel would be 
elicited—some mental or physical need min- 
istered to—and perhaps some grievous misap- 
spelled. Thus it 


} 


prehension explained and d 
ll members one of 


would be felt that we are all 
another, and the sweet preservative quality of 
sympathy would often baffle the accuser of 


the brethren. 


-——- 
Prayer Meetines.—A_ correspondent 
asks : 
‘*Willthe Editor of the Review inform his readers 
whether there is any reason why Friends should 


not hold Prayer Meetings, and if there be, on what 
is the objection based ?”’ 


The question is rather a surprising one. 
Had it been whether Christians could rightly 
omit the attendance of Prayer Meetings—a 
negative answer might have been promptly 
given. What other than prayer meetings has 
Are they 
not all designed for worship? And is not 


the Society of Friends ever held? 


prayer, whether silent or vocal, essential to 
worship? Does not worship consist of prayer, 


expanding, under a sense of Divine favor and 


' goodness, into thanksgiving and praise? True 
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waiting upon God is not passive listlessness, 
but accompanied with pure and patient as- | 
pirations which form the very essence_of| 
prayer. Even our gatherings to transact the | 


| 
+ 


affairs of the Church are prayer meetings. 
The business is not, at least never should be, | 
irreverently entered upon and conducted as| 
though it were our own work. Our Christian 
principle and profession are departed from, if | 
even our meetings for discipline do not open, 
and are not conducted with a prayerful de- | 
sire and seeking for Divine guidance, inso- 
much that, in the silence of all flesh, conclu- | 
sions previously adopted vanish from the 
mind, and different decisions are arrived at 
in the unity of the Spirit. 

Why then should we cast a doubt upon 
the object and character of the ordinary meet- 
ing -for the worship of Almighty God, by 
holding assemblies under the title of Prayer 
Meetings? Should we not thus in some de- 
gree lower that high and spiritual standard, 
which it is the especial mission of our Society 
to display before the people “ because of the 
Truth?” What more reverent appointment 
an be made by any Christian People, than 
to meet, in the Name of our adorable Re- 
deemer, certain of His presence in the midst, 
presenting body, soul and spirit in adoration 
before Him, and, as to any active or vocal ex- 
ercise, leaving it to Him to indicate the man- 
ner in which He will be served ? 

Does any one assemble with the Church 
and find it a prayerless meeting? Then it is 
certain that he has neglected his private re- 
tirement If 


closet devotion be omitted@—if the family 


and secret prayer at home. 
altar be not maintained—alas for the congre- 
gation! The coming together of those who 


pray t 


u 


do not at home, whatever it may be 
called, will no more constitute a prayer meet- 
ing, than would a fire be kindled by placing 
unkindled coals in contact. 

It is good, it is very good, to live in such a 
constant sense of the superintendence of an 
ever-present Saviour, that, even in the social 
circle, the covering of His Spirit when vouch- 
safed shall be felt and yielded to. Thus liv- 
ing unto the Lord, sweet prayer meetings and 
seasons of peculiar refreshing come about by 
His appointment, and, such is His goodness, 
His name is not magnified without a blessing 
distilling as dew upon His children. : 
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\“that men pray everywhere.” 


‘recent letter from a correspondent says: 


Let us then be diligent in attending our 
meetings, and see to it that they be seasons of 
prayer. Our Lord taught that “men ought 
always to pray.” “TI will,’—wrote Paul,— 
Again he 
says: “ Pray without ceasing.” And remem- 
bering that without the illumination of the 


| Holy Spirit “ we know not what to pray for 


as we ought,” how important is it to main- 
tain a child-like looking toward the Source 
and Centre, waiting in faith for the troubling 
of the waters, so that the soul’s earnest lan- 
guage may be: “ Lord, teach us to pray !” 
a 

A Foor Journey IN QuUEENSLAND.—In 
the London Friend and the British Friend 
interesting notices are given of the religious 
services of our Friend Joseph J. Neave during 
a peculiarly arduous foot journey in Queens- 
land of 140 miles, and the same distance in 
returning. He endured great privations, the 
watering places being from 40 to 60 miles 
apart. The object of the present reference 
is to call attention to the importance of fol- 
lowing, wiil 


=) 


yout reserve, the leadings of the 
unerring Guide, when the servants of Him 
who had not where to lay His head are re- 
quired thus to go into almost desert places, to 
mingle directly with the people in their un- 
attractive homes, to sow seed by the wayside, 
to preach the gospel to the poor, the isolated 
and the ignorant—renouncing self-indulgence 
for Christ’s sake. 

In this Journal, attention has more than 
once been called to the probability that, in 
availing themselves of the great facilities of 
railway travelling, ministers who go forth 
bearing precious seed may pass too carelessly 
by districts in which the Lord has “ much 
people.” In a slower and more arduous mode 
of journeying, the Divine Master might some- 
times be better served. The very exigencies 
of physical exhaustion would bring the weary 
pilgrim to throw himself upon the hospitality 
of persons rarely visited, and they might often 
bear a blessing with them into lonely cottages, 
saying,g Peace be unto this house,” and min- 
istering according to ability freshly furnished 
to the spiritual necessities of persons who are 
rarely permitted to hand a cup of cold water 
to a disciple in the name of a disciple. A 


“Tt 
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is not always that the Lord’s work of soul- | 


saving requires the rapidity of steam travel- 
” Nor yet are these facilities to be light- 
| 


ly esteemed in the furtherance of evangeli-| 


ling. 


zing labor. The point is, that the servant to 
whom a gift in the ministry is entrusted, 


should appreciate its preciousness, and exer 


cise it with simplicity and fidelity, whether 
the Lord’s requiring be to break bread from 
house to house, or 


‘*at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest.’’ 


er 


Kansas Emicration.—Attention is invited | 


to the advertisement of our esteemed Friend 


John M. Wetherill. 


10> + 
The Ve arly M elings of 18 9. 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Meetine is to open on the 


19th inst. Meeting for Ministers and Elders, Fourth 
month 17th. 


Desutn Yearty Meetine, on Second-day, the 26th 
inst. Meeting of Ministers and Elders on Seventb- 
day preceding. 

Loxpon Yearty Meetine is to commence on Fourth- 
day, Fifth month 19th. Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders on Second-day, Fifth month 17th. 

New York Yearty Meerine, on Sixth-day, Fifth 
month 28th. 

New Excitayp Yearty Meetine, on Second-day, 
Sixth month 14th. : 

Canapa Yearty Meerine, on Sixth day, Sixth 
month 25th. 

Onto Yearty Meetina, on Second-day, 9th mo. 6. 

Iowa Yearty Meetina, on Second-d Ly, 9th mo. 6. 

Western YEARLY Megtina, on Sixth-day, Ninth 
month 17th. 

Ixpiaya Yearty Meetine, on Fourth-day, Ninth 
month 29th. 


Battimore Yearty Meertine, on Seventh-day, 
Tenth month 16th. ; 

Norta Carouiva YEARLY Meerine, on Second-day, 
Eleventh month Sth. . 

GENERAL Mgetine or Frienns 1n Kansas.—There 
will be a General Meeting of Friends, held under the 
authority of a Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
with the co operation of Committees of Kansas and 
Cottonwood Quarterly Meetings, at Springfield, near 
Lawrence, Kansas, commencing at 10 A.M. on Sixth- 
day, the l4th of Fifth month next. The attendance 
is invited of Friends from other Yearly Meetings. 

‘ ised / 

Haverrorp Scnoo.t Association.—A Stated An- 
nual Meeting of the Haverford School Association 
will be held on Second day, Fourth month 12th, | 
1869, at 3 o’clock P.M., at the Committee Room of 
Arch St. Meeting-house, in this city. 

Members are particularly desired to keep the no- 
tice in view, aud attend the Annual Meetings. The 
Charter requiring a quorum of twenty Shareholders 
to transact business, it is sometimes difficult to as 
semble the requisite number. 

Puitie C. Garrett, Sec’y. 

Philada., 34 mo. 27, 1869. ; 


‘ wedatitiitertinn 4 
MARRIED, 

On the 3d of Third month, 1869, at Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, Rich Square, N. C., Josepa R, Parker, 
of Belvidere, N. C., to Desoran A. Pee se, of the | 
former place. $ 
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DIED. 


THOMAS.—In Marshfield, Mass., on the 18th of 
Twelfth month, 1868, Mary H. Thomas, aged about 
77 years; an esteemed member of Pembroke Mo. M. 

HILL.—On the 21st of Third month, 1869, Chria- 
topher Hill, a worthy minister and elder of Lick 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind., aged 82 years. Pos- 
sessing a quiet and patient spirit, he was preserved 
through a Jong, protracted and painful illness, 
without having been heard to murmur. He said, 
near his close, that his work was done, and that he 
longed to depart, asking his friends if they could 
See any sign of the welcome messenger. 


LLOYD.—At his residence near Mt. Pleasant, 


| Jefferson Co., Ohio, on the 3d of First month, 1569, 


Isaac Lloyd, in the 75th year of his age; an esteemed 
member and elder of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. The many months of physical suffering 
through which he was called to pass was a season 


lof devotion to his dear Master, and fraught with 


lessons of deeply solemn instructioa to his stricken 


| family and friends. Ever a consistent and uncom- 


promising believer in the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, he was favored, as the even- 
ing shades of life approached, not only to h¢ ld fast 


|to his faith without wavering, but with hopes 


brightened and confidence increased ; often express- 
ing, that in the atoning blood of Jesus alone he 
looked for salvation; repeating with much feeling 
the apostolic declaration, ‘*‘ There is no pame under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved.’? Again rapturously exclaiming, ‘Oh! 
what joy to be permitted to enter that ‘ city whose 
walls are salvation, and whose gates are praise; 
whose streets are of the purest gold, and whic 
needeth not the light of the sun nor of the moon, 
for the Lord God and the Lamb are the light there- 


lof.’ The distinguishing testimonies of our beloved 


or iety were exceedingly precious to him, apd any 
innovations upon them were ever to him cause of 
mourning. This love for the Society was due to no 
reverence for men or creeds, but to his conviction 
that its principles were identical with those of the 
New Test.ment. His fortitude and quiet resigna- 
tion, in times of extreme bodily anguish, eminently 
proved the sustaining efficacy of living faith in the 
dear Son of God in seasons of deepest affliction. In 
all the agonies of dissolving nature, no murmuring 
word escaped his lips. His prayers at such times, 


| to be permitted to depart and be at rest with Jesus, 


were always in meek submission to the Divine will. 
He many times expressed his love for his dear Sa- 
viour, and a consciousness of his comforting pres- 
ence; and earnestly interceded that he might con- 
tinue near him in the last trying hour; which he 
was graciously permitted to realize as the moment 
of dissolution drew near, saying, in the language of 
the Psalmist, ‘‘Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thy 
rod and thy staff they shall comfort me.’’ He said, 
after a season of physical agony, his countenance 
beaming with calm delight, ‘‘l am rejoicing in my 
Redeemer.’’ The last audible words he uttered 
were in the sweet accents of faith’s fruition,—‘‘I 
am going home;”’ and he fell asleep in Jesus. 
nimantnterisialiiiee 
WANTED, 

A consistent Friend, who has had experience in 
teaching, to take charge of Union Quarterly Meeting 
High School as Principal. Good references will be 
required. For further information, correspond early 
with 

Joun CHAPPELLE, 


\ Westfi 
or Nataan D. Batpwix, § Vestfield, Ind. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND, 2d mo. 27.—... 
The Darwinian-Development theory, in its 
bearing and the deductions made from it, is 
giving much concern to the thoughtful here. 
It may be worth while to devote a little time to 
this subject, for I rather fancy it will be found 
that the same difficulties, even if couched in dif- 
ferent language, are aris ng with you, and es- 
pecially in the minds of your young people, and 
this may insure sympathy with us. There is 
something beautiful in the idea of the gradual 
step by step, from almost nothing up to man, 
that Darwin advocates: and in some of his 
Writing it is so temptingly put, that it makes 
his advocates forget his absurdities as to the 
possibility of bears developing into whales, 
and dogs becoming long-legged if rabbits got 
scarce alt | they had to live on hs ares, &e. :— 
things that ought to raise grave doubts as to 
all his deductions. To suit the theory, we 
must greatly emblematize the account of the 
Creation given a the Bible, for there the ob- 
vious inference is, that many species of each 


class anim: a were created, and that birds 
and fishes were created at thesame time. To 
stretch this into the hypothesis that very, 


very few types of existence were present, (if 
more than one,) and that each required un- 
limited time to develope into any one of those 
now on earth, gives a habit of latitude 
treating the Bible that soon extends to other 
portions, so that now, with many Darwinites, 
the earlier facts of Biblic al history are in 
great measure considered allegorical, or to be 
so liberally rendered that Abraham is a race 
and not an individual, and so forth. 

“ But there is another deduction almost 
more seductive, and perhaps dangerous. If 
creation has developed from inorganic matter, 
through plant, fish, bird, beast, to man, has 
not that matter of itself * developed mind ? 
Some no doubt believe all this, and yet say 
there must be the all-good, all-wise, all-pow- 
erfui First Cause behind it all: but I fear too 
many others have gone and are going into 
rank materialism, and say existence is self- 
created by immutable laws, which laws, self- 
existent, give certain tendencies we cannot 
help. Then what becomes of responsibility ¢ 

If Darwin’s theory could be proved, 

(which from its very nature it cannot, as per- 
taining to things beyond human ken,) one 
could pardon the eagerness of its disciples to 
teach it; but while it is, to say the least of 
it, a question, whether it has even the sem- 
blance of probability, I think itis very wrong 
to lead young s minds into so unse ttling a fiel d 
of spec ulation.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
TO EDUCATORS OF THEMSELVES OR OTHERS. 
Ed. Review—Dear Friend.—The following 


are words of an authority the more confirmed 


as being those of a venerable President of 
Harvard University, James Walker, whose 
daily administration and counsels, it seems 
proper to testify, have been known and rev- 
erenced as those of one of the most practical- 
ly wise of educational fathers. J. H. D. 

“A child’s preferences may sometimes be 
right, and yet for want of the necess ary firm- 
ness and constancy, he may be driven this 
way and that by a thousand contradictory 
impulses. He wants power, which it is the 
province of education to impart; of that edu- 
cation which ought ever to proceed on the 
incontestible principle, as I regard it, that the 
same God who has made us responsible for 
the use we can make of our powers, has made 
us capable of extending these powers § ilmost 
at will. By faith in the ¢ apac ities of his own 
nature, by a wise and patient self-discipline, 
by crushing, together or in detail, those lusts 
and passions which make him a slave to his 
senses, cultivating a knowledge and love of 
every thing that is noble and praiseworthy, 
and, above all, by fre ‘quent communing with 
the eternal fountain of all energy, he may 
be, and he must be, inspired with an invine ible 
strength and re solution. 

‘I have said, and I believe, that with the 
best systems of edueation th only 8 curity 
against t disturbing influences from without is to 
be found in the mind its elf: in strong, virtuous 
preferences, in firmness and constancy to 
follow out these preferences, and in the con- 
sciousness of a high vocation. This, after all, 
as it seems to me, is the great touchstone of 
character. If a child is able and willing to 
go through a long, painful and often dis- 
couraging course of preparation, sustained 
throughout by the hope of a distant and glo- 
rious re ward, we may e xpect something from 
him. But if he has not acquired, and does 
not acquire this power,—i/ he is only capable 
of occasional and desultory action, even though 
it be powerful action, he is marked for infe riority 
as Cé rtainly and ¢ wre versibly a3 if his Maker had 
stamped it on his fore head. Success, ultimate 
success, in whatever a man undertakes, de- 
pends almost entirely,—yes, I believe 1 may 
say, almost entirely—on forecast and perse- 
verance. ... Heshould be taught not to find 
his qualities in his circumstances, not to look 
in other men’s faces for his opinions and 
principles, but to find them in the depths 
of his own soul. There is much in the doc- 
trine held by some religionists, [as the Society 
of Friends,] that a noble character is to be 
formed from within outward, and not from 
' without inward.” 
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SUPERPOSITION NOT PARENTAL RELATION, 
Several thousand years ago, ere the up- 
heaval of the last of our raised beaches, there 
existed somewhere on the British coast a 
submarine bed, rich in sea-weed and the less 
destructible zoophytes, and inhabited by the 
commoner crustaceze and molluscs. Shoals 
of herrings frequented it every autumn, 
haunted by their usual enemies the dog-fish, 
the cod, and the porpoise; and, during the 
other seasons of the year, it was swum over 
by the ling, the hake, and the turbot. A 
considerable stream, that traversed a wide 
extent of marshy country, waving with flags 
and reeds, and in which the frog and the newt 
bred by millions, entered the sea a few hun- 
dred yards away, and bore down, when in 
flood, its modicum of reptilian remains, some 
of which, sinking over the submarine bed, 
found a lodgment at the bottom. Portions 
of reeds and flags were also occasionally en- 
tombed, with now and then boughs of a 
and juniper, swept from the higher grounds 
Through frequent = positions of earthy mat- 
ter brought down by the streamlet, and of 
sand thrown up by the sea, a gradual elevation 
of the bottom went on, till at length the deep- 
sea bed came to exist as a shallow bank, over 
which the birds of the wader family stalked 
mid-leg deep when plying for food; and on 
one occasion a small porpoise, losing his way, 
and getting entangled amid its shoals, per- 
ished on it, and left his careass to be covered 
up by its mud and silt. That elevation of 
the land, or recession of the sea, to which the 
country owes its last acquired marginal strip 
of soil, took place, and the shallow bank be- 
came a flat meadow, raised some six or eight 
feet above the sea-level. Herbs, shrubs, and 
trees, in course of time covered it over; and 
then, as century succeeded century, it gathered 
atop a thick stratum of peaty mould, embed- 
ding portions of birch and hazel bushes, and 
a few doddered oaks. When in this state, at 
& comparatively recent period, an Italian 
boy, accompanied by his monkey, was_pass- 
ing over it, when the poor monkey, hard- 
wrought and ill fed, and withal but indiffer- 
ently suited originally for braving the rigors 
of a keen northern ‘climate, lay down and 
died, and his sorrowing master covered up 
the remains. Not many years after, the mu- 
tilated corpse of a poor shipwrec ‘ked sailor 


was thrown up, during a night-storm, on the | 
neighboring beach: it was.a mere fragment of | ¢ 


the human frame,—a mouldering unsightly 
mass, decomposing in the sun; and a humane 
herd-boy, S¢ ooping out a shallow vrave for it, 
immediately over that of the monkey, buried 
itup. Last of all,a farmer, bent on agricul- 
tural impr yvement, furrowed the flat meadow 
to the depth of some six or eight feet, by a broad 
ditch, that laid open its organic contents from 
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top to naiaite And then a philosopher of the 
school of Maillet and Lamarck, chancing to 
come that way, stepped aside to examine the 
phenomena, and square them with his theory. 

First, along the bottom of the deep ditch 
he detects marine organisms of a low order, 
and generally of a small size. There are dark 
indistinct markings traversing the gray silt, 
which he correctly enough regards as the re- 
mains of fucoids; and blent with these, he 
finds the stony cells of flustra, the caleareous 
spindles of the sea-pen, the spines of echinus, 
and the thin granular plates of the crustacea, 
Layers of mussel and pecten shells come 
next, mixed up with the shells of buccinum, 
natica, and trochus. Over the shells there 
occur defensive spines of the dog-fish, blent 
with the button-like, thornset boucles of the 
ray. And the minute skeletons of herrings, 
with the vertebral and cerebral bones of cod, 
rest over these in turn. He finds, also, well- 
preserved bits of reed, and a fragment of pine. 
Higher up, the well-marked bones of the frog 
occur, and the minute skeleton of a newt; 
higher still, the bones of birds of the diver 
family; higher still, the skeleton of a por- 
poise; and still higher, he discovers that of 
the monkey, resting amid the decayed boles 
aud branches of dicotyledonous plants and 
trees. He pursues his search, vastly delighted 
to find his doctrine of progressive development 
so beautifully illustrated ; and last of all he 
detects, only a few inches from the surface, 
the broken remains of the poor sailor. And 


having thus collected his facts, he sets himself 


to collate them with his hypothesis. ‘To hold 
that the zoophytes had been created zoophy tes, 
the molluses molluses, the fishes fishes, the 
reptiles reptiles, or the man a man, would be, 
according to our philosopher, alike deroga- 
tory to the Divine wisdom and to the acumen 
and vigor of the human intellect: it would be 
lis tressing lo him t to be compe od to picture 
the power of God, as put forth in any other 
manner than in those slow, myste rious, Unive rsal 
laws, which have so plau ly an eternity to work 
in;” nor, with so large an amount of evidence 
before him as that which the ditch furnishes, 
evidence conclusive to the effect that crea- 
tion is but development,—does he tind it 
necessary either to cramp his faculties or 
outrage his taste, by a weak yielding to the 
requirements of any such be lief. 
Meanwhile the farmer,—a plain, observant, 
Iderly man,—comes up, and he and the phi- 
losopher enter into conversation. “I have 
been reading the his tory of creation in the side 
ot your dee p dite ~~ says the philosop vher, 
“and find the record ve rv complete. Look 
there,” he adds, pointing to the unfossiliferous 
strip that runs along the bottom of the bank ; 


| “there, life, both vegetable and animal, first 
began. It began, struck by electricity out of 
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albumen, as a senaeiia: of “inane shies 
shaped atoms,—each a hollow sphere within 
a sphere, as in the well-known Chinese puz- 
zie; and from these living atoms were all the 
higher forms progressively developed. The 
ditch, of course, exhibits none of the atoms 
with which being first commenced; for the 
atoms don’t keep;—we merely see their place 
indicated by that unfossiliferous band at the 
bottom: but we may detect immediately over 
it almost the first organisms into which— 
parting thus early into the two great branches 
of organic be ins g—they weredeveloped. There 
are fucoids, first-born among vegetables, 
—and_ there the zoophytes, well n the 
lowest of the anim: al forms. 
marine plants; according to Oken, ‘all 
life is from the sea,—none from the continent,’ 
bat , a few feet higher, we may the 
remains of reeds and flags,—semi-aqueous, 
semi-erial plants, of the comparatively low 
monocotyledonous order into which the fucoids 
were developed; higher still we detect frag- 
ments of pines, and, | think, juniper,—trees 
and shrubs of the land, of an intermediate 
order, into which the reeds and flags were 
ed in turn; and in that peaty layer 
itely beneath the vegetable mould, 
there boughs and trunks of blackened 
oak,— a noble tree of the dicotyledonous divi- 
sion,—the highest to which vegetation in its 
upward course has yet attained. Nor is the 
progress of the other great branch of organ- 
ized animal kingdom— 
less distinctly tracea! The zoophytes be- 
came crustacea and sidan —the crustacea 
and dog-fishes and herrings,—the 
shot up chiefly into 
but the smaller osseous 
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eaten 
dog-fish, 
tur! 
fish was gradually converted into a batrachian 
re} tile: in short, the herring becamea frog,— 
an anima! that still testifies to its ichthyologi- 
eal origin, by commencing life as a fish. 
Gradually, in the course of years, the reptile, 
expanding in size and improving in fac ulty, 
passed into a warm-blooded porpoise; the 
porpoise at length tiring of the water as he 
began know better, quitted altogether, 
and became a monkey, and the monkey by 
improved into man,—yes, into 
my friend, who has still a we rege 
illy when just shooting up to his full 
stature, and studying the ‘ Ve atis re a to re- 
the monkey. Such, sir, the true 
history of creation, as cle arly recorded in the 
section earth, moss, and silt, which you 
have so opportunely laid bare. Where that 
ditch now opens, the generations of the man 
atop lived, died, and were devel: ope 1. There 
flourished and decayed his great-great-great- 
great-grandfather the sea L-pen, —his great- 
great-great-grandfather the mussel,—his great- 
great: grandfather the herring,—his great- 
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| grandfather the frog,—his grandfather the 
porpo.se,—and his father the monkey. And 
there also lived, died, and were developed, 
the generations of the oak, from the kelp- 
weed and tangle to the reed and the flag, and 
from the reed and the flag, to the pine, the ju- 
niper, the hazel, and the birch.” 
“ Master,” replies the farmer, 


“T see vou 
are ascholar, and, I suspect, a 


It would 


‘ 
ag. 


itake a great deal of believing to believe all 


that. In the days of my poor old neighbor 
the infidel weaver, who died of delirium tre- 
mens thirty years ago, I used to read Tom 
Paine; and, as I was a little wild at the time, 
[ was, I am afraid, a bit of a sceptic. It 
wasn’t easy work always to be as unbelieving 
as Tom, espec ‘tally when the conscience within 
got queasy; but it would bea vast deal easier, 
Master, to ‘deubi with Tom than to believe 
with you. [ama plain man, but not quite 
a fool; and as I have now been looking about 
me in this neighborhood for the last forty 
years, I have come to know that it gives no 
assurance that any thing grew out of 
any other eae because it chances to be found 
atop of it, Master. yonder is Dobbin 
lying lazily atop of his bundle of hay; and 
yonder little Jack, with bridle in hand, and 
he in a few minutes will be atop of Dobbin. 
And all I see in that ditch, Master, 
to bottom, is neither more nor 

certain top-upon-bottom order of 


one 


See, 


irom top 
less than a 


things. I 


| see sets of bones and dead plants lying on the 


top of other sets of bones and dead plants,— 
things lying atop of things, as I say, like 
Dobbin on the hay and Jac k upon Dob! in. 
I doubt not the sea was once here, 
just as it was once where you see the low- 
lying field yonder, which I won from it ten 
iyears ago. I have carted tangle and kelp- 
weed where I now cut clover and rye grass 
and have gathered periwinkles where I now 
| see snails. 


Maste - 


But it is clean against experie nce, 
'as my poor old neighbor the weaver used to 
say,—against my experience, Master,—that it 
yas the kelp- weed that became the rve-grass, 
or that the periwink! es freshened into snails. 
The kelp-weed and periwinkles belong to those 
plants and animals of the sea — we find 
growing in on/y the the rye-grass and 
snails, to those plants and animals of the land 
hat we find growing on only the land. It is 
contrary to all experience, and all testimony 
too, that the one paced into the other, a 
‘so I cannot believe it; but I do and must ‘e- 
lieve, instead,—for it is not contrary to ex- 
perience, and much according to testimony, 
—that the Author of all created both Jand 
productions and sea productions at the ‘ times 
before appointed,’ and ‘determined the bounds 
|of their habitation.’ ‘By faith we understand 
that the worlds were framed by the word of 
'God ;’ and I find I can be a believer on God’s 
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terms at a much less expense of credulity | 
han an infidel on yours.”—//ugh Miller. 
byte 
ART THOU WEARY? 
{ By *€ St. Stephen,” called the Sub tite, who died 
about A.D. 794.) 
Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art theu sore distrest ? 
**Come to me,”’ saith One, ‘* and coming 
Be at rest.”’ 
Hath he marks to lead me to Him, 
If He be my Guide? 
‘In His feet and hands are wound-prints, 
And His side ?”’ 
Is there diadem, as Monarch, 
That His brow adorns? 
Yea, a crown in very surety, 
But of thorns.’’ 
If I find Him, if I follow, 
What His guerdon here? 
** Many a sorrow, many a labor, 
Many a tear.’’ 
If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last? 
Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, 
Jordan past.” 


sé 


“A 


If | ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay? 


ss ’ 
vot 


till earth and not till heaven 

Pass away !”’ 

Finding, following. keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless! 

**Angels, martyrs, prophets, virgins,* 

Answer yes.”’ 
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Uouth’s Department. 


rHE ROUGH JEWEL. 

A rough jewel lay in thesand among many 
common stones. A boy picked up some of 
these to use them for playthings, and took 
them home together with the jewel; but he 
did not know this. The boy’s father looked 
on when he was playing; he perceived the 
rough jewel, and said to his son: “ Give m 
that stone.” 

The boy did so, and smiled, for he thought: 
“What is my father going to do with this 
stone?” 

The father took the stone, and polished it 
skilfully into regular planes and angles,—and 
behold, a diamond glittered brilliantly. 

“See,” said the futher, “ here is the stone 
you gave me,” 

" The boy wondered at the splendor and 
brilliancy of the stone, and exclaimed: ‘“ My 
father, how could you accomplish this?” 

Tine father said: “Ll knew the hidden vir- 
tue, and the value of the stone; therefore | 
freed it from its coating of dross, Now it 
sparkles with its natural radiance.” 

When the boy bad increased in years, the 
father gave him the precious stone, as an em- 
blem of the worth and dignity of life—Arum- 
macher'’s Parables. 

* This refers to the 144,000 ‘‘without fault before 
the throne.’’ Rev. xiv, 5. 


' The Senators to be elected for a term of 12 years, by 
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QUAKERS AS INDIAN AGENTS. 

Gen. Grant is choosing a good plan of car- 
rving out his programme for the Christianiza- 
tion and civilization of the Indians. He has 
caused letters to be written to members of the 
Society of Friends in this city, asking them 
to nominate persons fitted for the position of 
Indian Agents, and pledging himself to do all 
in his power to comply with the recent Me- 
morial presented by the Yearly Meeting. No 
compliment to a religious body could be 
higher or better deserved.—Am. Presb. 

_ 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreten Ixtetuicence.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 30th ult. 

Great Brirain.—The debate in the House of 
Commons on the disestablishmeut of the Irish 
Church, was continued until early on the morning 
if the 24th, when the motion for a second reading 
of the bill was carried by a vote of 565 against 250 ; 
s result, the announcement of which was received 
with great applause by an immense crowd outside 
of the House. The House then adjourned to the 
lst inst. [The dispatch giving this information, 
dated at London, 3.30 A.M., of the 24th, was re- 
ceived in New York and Philadelphia about 1.30 
A.M., owing to difference of time. ] 

A “strike’’ of the cotton spinuers, commencing 
it Preston in Lancashire, has spread to other pars 
of the country, and at Glasgow has become general. 
Several mills have partially stopped operations for 
want of hands. 

Sir Stafford Northcote has advised the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to accept the proposition of Earl 
Granville, Colonial Secretary, aud cede their terri- 
torial rights in British North America for £300,000, 
considering it the best offer they can get. 

Frayce.—In the Legislative Body, on the 22d, 
the army contingent of 100,000 men required by the 
government was voted. 

The Mexican Gen. Almonte, who took a conspicu- 
ous part, at different periods, in some of the many 
revolutions of his country, especially as an adherent 
of Santa Anna, and afterwards of Maximilian, be- 
sides having been twice an unsucerssful candidate 
for the Presidency, and having been placed fora 
short time nominally at the head of the government 
by the French commander soon after the allied in- 
vasion, died on the 22d ult. at Paris. 

Spain.—In the Cortes, a proposition by a Repub- 
lican member, Orense, to disqualify persons holding 
office in the service of the State from sitting as rep- 
resentatives in the Assembly, was adopted, although 
strongly opposed by the government. 

A procession of 200 women marcl:ed through the 
streets of Madrid tothe hallof the Cortes on the 
224, and preseuted a petition against the military 
conscription. A ‘* Garde mobile ’ has beeu organ- 
ized in Andalusia to enforce the conscription and 
the collection of taxes. 

A conscription act was passed by the Cortes on 
the 24th, prescribing that no more men shall be 
raised by that means than are actually required by 
the government to fill the ranks of the army to their 
standard strength. The Minister of War had pre- 
viously asked authority to raise 25,000 recruits. 

The draft of the new Constitution was laid before 
the Cortes on the 24th. The government is te be 
monarchical in form, with a Senate and Congress. 
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Provisional Councils, four for each province. Depu- | had arranged with Lord Clarendon that negotiations 


ties to the Congress to be elected every three years 
by universal suffrage. The majority of the com- 
mittee are favorable to the separation of Church and 
State; the minority propose that the Roman Catho- 
lic be retained as the State religion, with toleration 
for other creeds. The liberty of the press and the 
right of public meeting are guaranteed by the new 
Constitution. 

Iraty.—The Pope has invited the Roman Catholic 
sovereigns to send ecclesiastics to represent them 
in the General Council which is to meet at Rome. 

A case which has recently been before the Court 
of Appeals at Naples, possesses some interest as in- 
dicating a change in the public mind respecting the 
influence of the Papacy. A priest of Salerno de- 
sired to marry; the local tribunal pronounced that 
he could not, and forbade the civil officers to take 
any steps in the matter. He appealed to the Court 
at Naples, where the case was argued by able ad- 
vocates ; the priest’s counsel taking the ground that 
the civil law regards men only as citizens, without 
regard to their religious obligations ; that if a man 
were not disqualified by some failure in his civil 
conditions he could not be so merely by a vow of 
celibacy taken on his admission to the priesthood ; 
that celibacy is contrary to the nature of man, to 
the Scriptures, and the example of Christ, most of 
whose aposties were married men, according to the 
testimony of some of the early Fathers; that it had 
been adopted to serve the ambition of the Popes, 
and that its effect on society had been evil. The 
opposing lawyer argued that the very silence of the 
law on the subject was proof that the old state of 
things was continued, and that the practice of cen- 
turies was opposed to any change, and he strongly 
depre¢ ated The Attorney 
General, like the first advocate, held that since the 
principle of the separation of Church and State was 


the marriage of priests. 


established, the law regarded priests only in their 
civil relations. Roman Catholics, like all other re- 
ligious communions, should be protected in their 
religious services, but must not interfere with the 
State. Marriage, in the of the law, was of 
purely civil obligation ; the addition of the sanction 
of the Church was an affair of private conscience, 
though to be recommended. 


eye 


This speech was fol- 
lowed by extraordinary demonstrations of approval 
from the people present at the trial. The Court 


declared the opposition to the priest’s marriage in- | 


admissible, and directed the ceremony to be pro 
eeeded with, according to law. 

Japan.—Advices from Yokohama via San Fran- 
cisco are tothe 4th ult. Admiral Eunomoto; who 
appears to be a partisan of the late Tycoon, had 
taken entire possession of the island of Yeddo, and 
notified the foreign consuls of the formation of a 
provisional government. He was said to be increas- 
ing his forces and fortifying his position, intending 
to fight unless the Mikado should comply with the 
demand that certain of those exiled shal! be allowed 
to return to Yeddo, and the late Tycoon be sent as 
their ruler. 

Cuina.—A difficulty occurred near Swatow abou 
the beginning of the year, between some of the 
Chinese and the crew of an English gunboat, com- 
mencing, it is said, with an attack by the former on 
the boats of the English, resulting in the wounding 
of some of the latter, and the reportrd killing and 
woundivug of a greater number of the natives. When 
the hews reached Hong Kong, the English naval 
commander there dispatched four sma! vessels to 
the place, and the latest account reports that they 
had destroyed two villages. The statement that 
Minister Burlingame, as Chinese Plenipotentiary, 


| were laid on the 27th. 


shall be conducted with the central government, in- 


| stead of the local authorities, and that disputes 


must be referred to the home government before re- 
sorting to acts of war, was said to cause great dis- 
satisfaction among the English at Hong Kong. Some 
disturbance took place also at Foo Chow, in which 
the assistance of a British gunboat was called in ; 
and placards were said to have been posted about 
the city, calling on the people to rise and extermin- 
ate the foreigners. 

Cvusa.—The Captain General has issued a procla- 
mation declaring that all vessels captured in Spanish 
waters or in seas near the island, with arms and 
munitions of war on board, will be treated as pirates 
aud judged according to the articles of war, irre- 
spective of their points of departure or destination. 


Domestic.—The House of Representatives of Penn- 
sylvania has ratified the Constitutional amendment, 
as the Senate had previously done; making eleven 
States which have adopted the measure, viz. ; Kan- 
sas, Nevada, Missouri, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Michigan, Maine, South Carolina, Arkan- 
sas and Pennsylvaniaa Delaware has rejected it, 
aud the Legislature of Georgia first adopted and 
then rejected it; but the entire political status of 
that State is at present so questionable, as to make 
its action comparatively unimportant. 

Edward Bates, Attorney General during the 
greater part of President Lincoln’s first term, died 
at St. Louis on 25th ult.,in his 76th year. 
James Harper, the senior member of the well. known 
firm of New York publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
died in that city on the 27th, at the age of 73, in 


the 


| consequence of an accident, 


Six miles of track on the Union Pacific railroad 
It is stated that on the 25th 
only 82 miles remained between the respective ter- 
mini of the Union and the Central Pacific railroads, 
the former extended les west 
from Omaha, and the latter 523 miles east from 
Sacramento. 


being over 1000 mi 


Conoress.—The Senate Judiciary Committee re- 
ported a substitute for the House bill to repeal the 
Tenure of Office act, empowering the President, 
during auy recess of Congress, to suapend until the 
end of the next session, any civil officer appointed 
by consent of the Senate, except the U.S. judges, 
and to appoint another to perform the duties, 
nominating a successor within 30 days after the open- 
ing of the session ; but if the Senate shall refuse to 
confirm such nominee, and also refuse to assent to 
the suspension, the suspended officer shall resume 
his functions at the end of the session, This sub- 
stitute was adopted by the Senate, but the House 
refused to concur, and a committee of conference 
was appointed, which had not reported up to the 
Sist ult. The Senate also passed an act supple- 
mentary to the national currency bill, providing 
that the public moneys deposited in any national 
bank shall not exceed 9U per cent. of the bonds de- 
posited by it with the U. 8S. Treasurer as security ; 
amending the provisions relative to liquidation ; 
and providing fora more equable distribution of 
circulation to the different States and Territories. 

The House passed a billextending for three years 
the time for revising and codifving the laws of the 
United States; a substitate for the Senate bill re- 
organizing the U. 8S. judiciary ; a bill for the coin- 
age of 1, 3 and 5 cent pieces of an alloy of nickel 
aud copper; and one to amend the act taxing dis- 
ti led spirits and tobacco; and adopted a resolution 
directing the Pacific Railroad Committee to inves- 
tigate certain alleged improper issues of bonds to 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 





